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While  the  overshadowing  feature  of  last  year  was  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war,  it  was  also  remarkable  for  the  striking  contrasts 
that  occurred  in  commercial  conditions  during  the  12  months.  In- 
deed, the  year  has  been  fitly  described  not  only  as  an  epoch-making 
period,  but  as  one  in  which  unique  experiences  have  arisen  in  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industries  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  prospects  in  Bradford  were  none  too 
encouraging  .  As  one  report  stated :  "  In  the  dress-goods  trade  there 
were  indications  that  the  period  of  prosperity  had  come  to  an 
end.  *  *  *  Competitors  in  France  were  recovering  from  a  time 
of  adversity  in  which  they  had  brought  their  inventive  genius  into 
play,  and  with  attractive  products  they  were  capturing  business  at 
the  expense  of  manufacturers  in  this  country." 
Effect  of  Tariff  Changes  on  Exports  to  United  States. 

Although  in  Bradford  hopes  were  being  entertained  of  increased 
business  with  the  United  States  owing  to  the  new  and  reduced  tariff, 
yet  considerable  uncertainty  was  felt  as  to  the  extent  and  effect  of 
that  increased  business.  Still,  as  American  purchases  had  been  for 
some  time  past  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  awaiting 
the  full  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  increased  exports  were  felt  to  be 
certain,  and  such  expectations  were  quickly  realized,  the  declared 
exports  in  January,  1914,  jumping  to  $2,687,234,  as  compared  with 
$1,074,636  in  January,  1913. 

Early  in  the  year,  therefore,  the  depression  in  the  local  wool  mar- 
ket began  to  pass  away,  and  the  extremely  low  prices  disappeared. 
The  bank  rate  dropped  from  5  to  3  per  cent,  so  that  credit  was  once 
more  obtainable  on  comparatively  easy  terms.  The  history  of  the 
wool  trade  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  as  summarized  by 
one  report,  was  "  a  continuous  hardening  of  prices  for  raw  wool 
(already,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  at  a  dangerous  level),  while  spin- 
ners had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  anything  like  a  corre- 
sponding advance  for  their  yarns." 
Suspension  of  Business  Following  Breaking  Out  of  War. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  business  operations  were  almost  en- 
tirely suspended,  spinners  and  manufacturers  receiving  wholesale 
cancellations.  The  Government  proclamation  of  four  days'  bank 
holiday  saved  the  financial  situation  by  giving  time  for  consideration 
and  for  the  issuance  of  necessary  legislation.    A  moratorium  was  pro- 
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claimed,  which  continued  until  the  first  week  in  November.  Early 
in  August  a  meeting  of  merchants  was  held  in  the  Bradford  Ex- 
change, where  the  program  of  the  board  of  trade  in  regard  to 
finance  and  commerce  was  explained.  The  absolute  cessation  of  trade 
with  Bradford's  largest  customer  in  the  wool  and  textile  trade  was  a 
staggering  blow,  and  the  export  merchants,  particularly  the  yarn  mer- 
chants, suffered  greatly.  Not  only  did  their  business  come  to  a  stand- 
still, but  they  are  even  yet  unable  to  collect  the  debts  owing  them  by 
foreign  customers,  which  it  is  reckoned  must  in  the  case  of  some 
amount  to  more  than  the  capital  engaged  in  their  businesses. 

Large  Government  Orders  Improved  Conditions. 

August  was,  however,  the  most  depressing  month,  owing  to  the 
great  uncertainty  that  prevailed.  In  September  the  war  office  began 
to  place  large  khaki  orders,  and  when  it  Avas  realized  that  a  big  trade 
with  the  Government  would  be  done  in  khaki  serge,  blankets,  rugs, 
and  hosiery  fabrics,  not  to  mention  many  other  articles,  the  outlook 
changed  for  the  better.  At  first  only  the  woolen  factories  in  the 
district  were  busy  on  army  cloths,  but  finally  worsted  fabrics  were 
accepted  by  the  Government.  By  the  end  of  October  it  was  estimated 
that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  machinery  in  the  country  was  dealing 
with  crossbred  wools  for  the  Avar  office,  and  consequently  the  AVest 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  was  enjoying  a  state  of  unparalleled  boom,  which 
is  still  continuing.  In  addition  to  supplies  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, large  orders  from  France,  Russia,  and  the  other  allies  have 
been  receiATed.  It  is  said  that  many  firms  will  regard  this  period  as 
the  most  profitable  in  their  history,  anything  suitable  for  khaki 
manufacturing  being  salable  at  a  good  profit.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  remarked  as  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  war  that  "  boom  and  depression  may  coexist  in  the 
same  trade,"  the  export  section  of  the  Bradford  trade  having  found 
the  war  to  be  most  disastrous. 
Prohibiting  the  Export  of  Wool. 

On  October  G  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting  the  export, 
among  other  things,  of  raAv  sheep's  and  lambs'  wool.  This  pro- 
hibition referred  to  wool  of  all  kinds  and  in  any  condition,  but 
not  to  mohair,  alpaca,  and  the  like.  Merino  avooIs  were  alloAved  to 
be  exported  under  license.  On  October  12  the  list  of  articles  the 
export  of  AAdiich  Avas  prohibited  was  extended  to  include  avooI  waste, 
rags,  tops,  noils,  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  and  cloth  without  pattern 
(unless  dress  stuffs  and  cloths  made  from  merino  avooI).  The  Brad- 
ford Chamber  of  Commerce  made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  some 
relaxation,  and  on  NoATember  10  the  terms  of  the  prohibition  with 
regard  to  woolen  and  AA-orsted  cloth  Avere  altered  to  "All  AA'oolen  and 
worsted  cloth  suitable  for  uniform  clothing,  not  including  women's 
dress  stuffs  or  cloths  with  patterns."  Complaints  Avere  made,  how- 
ever, that  goods  that  were  outside  the  embargo  Avere  stopped  at  the 
seaports  and  export  prohibited,  and  also  of  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  occasioned  by  the  great  length  of  time  taken  by  the  authorities 
in  considering  and  granting  licenses,  so  that  a  conference  on  the 
subject  was  held  in  London  in  November,  at  which  the  Bradford 
chamber  Avas  represented.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  board 
of  trade  issued  a  notice  on  December  5  that  the  folloAving  goods 
Avould  be  considered  as  outside  the  prohibition: 
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(1)  Hair  and  cashmere  in  any  form  (including  tops,  noils,  yarn, 
or  cloth).  (2)  Shoddy  containing  more  than  one-third  cotton. 
(3)  Black  cloth.  (4)  Fancy  cloth,  i.  e.,  with  a  distinct  pattern 
(other  than  for  underclothing).  (5)  Cloth  for  outward  wear  under 
18  ounces  or  over  36  ounces  per  yard,  56  inches  wide ;  or,  in  case  of 
cloth  with  cotton  warp  or  cotton  weft  weighing  under  20  ounces  j)er 
yard,  56  inches  wide. 

The  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  conjunction  with  the 
conditioning  house,  commenced  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  facili- 
tate the  obtaining  of  licenses  for  the  export  of  goods,  and  gradually 
the  situation  became  easier.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  reached  the  high-water  mark  in  July,  but  fell  off  rapidly 
after  the  embargo  was  imposed. 

Trade  Difficulties  Due  to  Exchange  Rates — Insurance  Premiums. 

Another  difficulty  which  the  trade  between  this  district  and  the 
United  States  has  been  facing  is  the  rate  of  exchange.  When  the 
war  broke  out  those  who  had  exported  goods  to  the  United  States 
and  wished  to  bring  their  money  back  were  unable  to  do  so  except 
at  a  loss,  because  there  was  little  exchange  on  London  and  no  gold 
available.  It  is  stated  that  for  a  time  the  loss  by  exchange  was 
almost  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  The  export  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States,  however,  helped  the  situation,  and  then  by  degrees  the  trade 
generally  turned  so  that  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  the  rate 
of  exchange  rapidly  declined  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  insurance  premiums  for  war  risks  have  been  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  export  trade,  as  also  the  increased  freight  rates. 

Shortage  of  Dyestuffs. 

Another  difficulty  affecting  the  textile  trade  generally  has  been 
the  shortage  of  artificial  dyestuffs,  as  about  80  per  cent  of  this  prod- 
uct was  imported  from  Germany.  According  to  the  annual  report 
made  by  the  Yorkshire  Observer,  vat  dyeing  of  cottons — the  method 
that  yields  the  highest  obtainable  degree  of  fastness  to  light  and 
washing — was  stopped  soon  after  the  war  began,  while  the  stocks  of 
alizarine  dyes  for  wool  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Prices  of  dye- 
wares  have  risen  from  100  to  400  per  cent,  and  there  have  been  seri- 
ous advances  in  many  other  chemicals  essential  to  the  industry.  The 
Government  is  assisting  financially  a  scheme  to  establish  an  English 
dyeware  industry,  but  the  problem  is  now  to  establish  it  so  firmly, 
without  resorting  to  protective  dutres,  that  when  the  war  is  over  it 
will  be  able  to  withstand  the  competition  that  will  have  to  be  met 
not  only  in  the  English  market  but  also  in  the  export  markets. 

In  reviewing  conditions  in  the  dyeing  industry  of  the  district 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association  (Ltd.)  stated 
that  while  the  profits  for  the  year  were  less  than  for  the  previous 
year,  the  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  satisfaction  and  of  surprise 
that  the  profits  had  not  suffered  more.  In  August  and  September 
there  had  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  volume  of  business,  coupled 
with  steadily  rising  expenses  which  it  was  impossible  to  offset  by 
economies,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  relief  by  an  increase 
in  dyeing  charges  until  October  12.  Notwithstanding  heavy  ship- 
ments in  July,  the  enormous  shinkage  in  business  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  would  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  the  export  of 
dyed  cotton  piece  goods,  in  which  the  association  was  so  greatly  inter- 
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ested,  decreased  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  by  more  than  50 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
year.  The  figures  were  490,770,700  yards  in  1913  and  235,108,700 
yards  in  1914. 

One  economic  effect  of  the  war  was  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  all 
commodities.  In  many  cases  the  advances  were  enormous,  and  the 
consequent  rise  in  costs  of  production,  quite  apart  from  the  famine 
prices  of  aniline  dyes — fortunately  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  asso- 
ciation bought  all  the  aniline  and  other  dyes  they  could — was  most 
serious,  and  it  is  greatly  feared  dyeing  prices  must  inevitably  be  fur- 
ther increased.  As  to  future  prospects  it  was  said  that  in  the  York- 
shire dress  and  coating  sections  the  association  was  full  of  work  and 
likely  to  continue  so  throughout  the  year,  although  it  was  recognized 
that  in  a  measure  this  was  due  to  a  transient  cause? — the  stoppage  of 
production  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  cotton  branches  the  posi- 
tion was  different,  as  in  many  of  the  works  orders  were  only  equal 
to  about  half  their  capacity ;  but  all  indications  point  to  improvement 
which  for  a  time  might  be  slow,  but  would  be  progressive  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  of  stocks  in  all  markets.  An  annual  dividend  of  5 
per  cent  was  declared. 

Fluctuation  in  Wool  Prices — Wool  Exports  to  "United  States. 

Crossbred  wool,  owing  to  the  khaki  boom,  reached  the  highest 
price  ever  recorded.  Merino  wool,  owing  to  the  enforced  absence 
of  all  continental  and  American  competition  at  the  London  sales 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  fell  heavily  in  price.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  merino  wool  was  10  per  cent  lower  than  12  months  previous, 
while  fine  and  coarse  crossbred  wool  were  25  per  cent  and  medium 
crossbred  35  per  cent  dearer  than  in  December,  1913.  This  abnormal 
rise  in  wool  prices  was  also  in  part  due  to  a  lack  of  shipping  facilities 
for  bringing  the  wool  from  Australia  and  South  America,  so  many 
vessels  having  been  requisitioned  for  Government  purposes.  Even 
after  arrival  at  the  British  seaports  a  shortage  of  labor  at  the  docks 
also  interfered  with  the  prompt  receipt  of  the  raw  material,  all  of 
which  accentuated  the  oft-expressed  fear  that  an  actual  shortage  of 
wool  might  jeopardize  the  manufacture  of  army  cloth. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  sheep's  and  lambs'  wool 
into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  during  the  year  to  only  711,- 
600,000  pounds  as  compared  with  800,500,000  pounds  in  1913',  or  an 
average  import  of  799,800,000  pounds  for  the  four  preceding  years. 
But  for  the  embargo  the  exports  of  wool  to  the  United  States  from 
this  district  would  undoubtedly  have  reached  a  record  figure;  as  it 
was,  in  the  first  six  months  the  declared  exports  of  raw  wool 
amounted  to  $0,223,271,  while  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  the 
amount  dropped  to  $2,810,753  (of  which  only  $108,101  was' shipped 
in  the  last  three  months,  or  rather  in  the  month  of  October,  after 
which  month  none  was  shipped),  making  a  total  for  the  year  of 
$9,004,024.  Only  once  in  the  history  of  this  consulate  has  the  total 
for  raw  wool  been  exceeded,  namely,  in  1909,  when  the  total  was 
$9,535,700. 

Trade  in  Wool  Noils,  Wastes,  Etc. — British  Clip. 

The  exports  of  wool  noils,  wastes,  etc.,  to  the  United  States  from 
this  district  amounted  to  $549,403,  an  increase  of  $317,790  over  the 
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previous  year.  In  regard  to  wool  noils,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  wool,  large  quantities  of  wool  noils  from 
the  United  States,  as  also  wool  that  had  previously  been  shipped 
from  this  district,  were  sold  in  Bradford  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.    Unfortunately  no  statistics  of  such  imports  are  obtainable. 

In  regard  to  English  wool,  it  has  followed  much  the  same  course 
as  colonial  wool,  except  that  the  great  demand  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  year  did  not  benefit  long-stapled  wools  such  as  Lincoln  and 
Yorkshire  hogs,  or  carpet  wools  such  as  Scotch  blackface.  It  is 
stated  that  since  1909  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  sheep  kept  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  estimated  clip  in  1914 
was  only  121,200,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  142,877,000  pounds 
in  1910. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  up  to  1913  no  British  wool  was  sold 
on  the  London  Wool  Exchange,  the  sales  being  confined  to  wool  sent 
from  abroad  and  from  the  colonies.  In  1914  the  first  British  wool 
was  sold  in  London  on  the  cooperative  principle  (i.  e.,  collected  at 
a  central  depot,  prepared  for  sale,  and  forwarded  to  London),  being 
sent  by  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Trading  Association  at  Brandsby. 
It  is  believed  that  this  S}Tstem  will  be  developed. 

Effect  of  War  on  the  Mohair  Trade. 

Mohair  has  been  severely  affected  by  the  war,  as  the  bulk  of  that 
consumed  in  England  was  made  into  yarns  for  export  to  Germany 
and  Eussia.  Many  of  the  spinners  were  able,  however,  when  business 
fell  off,  to  utilize  their  machinery  for  the  production  of  worsted 
khaki  yarns  and  also  hosiery  3Tarns.  It  is  said  that  they  also  com- 
menced the  production  of  a  fine  hosiery  yarn  made  partly  of  alpaca. 
This  accounts  for  the  big  demand  for  alpaca  which  developed  after 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  low  price  of  mohair  has,  according  to  one  report,  led  to  the 
use  of  short  winter  hair,  to  seme  extent,  for  blanket  manufacturing, 
but  the  local  consumption  generally  has  been  limited. 

The  exports  of  raw  mohair  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
amounted,  during  last  year,  to  $335,373,  as  compared  with  $232,174 
in  1913. 
Wool  Tops  and  Wool  Combing. 

In  regard  to  the  wool-combing  industry,  of  which  Bradford  is  the 
center,  the  largest  local  association  of  such  firms,  The  Woolcombers 
(Ltd.),  doing  a  large  commission  business,  reports  that  the  past  year 
was  one  of  considerable  difficulty  and  strain.  Before  the  war  broke 
out  the  trade  had  dropped  off  considerably.  Immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  war  business  was  practically  shut  down,  and  for  a  short 
time  a  discouraging  state  of  affairs  existed.  In  order  to  guarantee 
their  work  people  a  minimum  of  one-third  of  their  wages,  whether 
the  branches  earned  it  or  not,  the  directors  arranged  that  the  busi- 
ness should  be  equitably  divided;  but  as  time  passed  trade  began  to 
flow  in  again,  so  that  they  were  able  to  make  allowances  to  the  de- 
pendents of  those  who  volunteered  for  the  service  of  the  country. 
In  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  advances  in 
wages  were  made  to  a  large  class  of  the  operatives;  but  considering 
such  advances,  and  the  increased  cost  of  coal  and  all  other  commodi- 
ties, it  was  necessary  to  revert  to  the  combing  charges  which  existed 
prior  to  the  reduction  made  in  July,  1914. 
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The  export  trade  in  tops  has  suffered  greatly,  only  36,858,700 
pounds  having  been  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1914,  as 
compared  with  43,033,100  pounds  in  1013.  The  exports  to  Germany 
amounted  to  only  11,430,900  pounds  in  1914  as  against  10,234,000 
pounds  in  1913.  In  the  home  trade,  however,  crossbred  topmakers 
have  done  well,  particularly  since  the  middle  of  September.  As  one 
report  states :  "A  steady  advance  had  raised  the  price  of  crossbreds  to 
an  altitude  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before." 

Great  hopes  were  entertained  in  this  district  of  a  good  export 
business  in  wool  tops  to  the  United  States  owing  to  the  new  tariff, 
which  had  removed  what  had  been  hitherto  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty. 
The  embargo,  however,  caused  the  shipments  in  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  to  cease  practically,  but  notwithstanding  that  fact  the 
exports  during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,814,632. 

Large  Decrease  in  Yarn  Exports. 

The  great  factors  in  the  yarn  trade  were  the  loss  of  export  busi- 
ness owing  to  the  war,  and  the  large  demand  for  yarns  for  military 
clothing  of  all  kinds.  The  export  merchants  and  the  spinners  who 
had  devoted  themselves  largely  or  exclusively  to  a  continental  trade 
suffered  heavily.  The  exports  of  worsted  yarn  from  the  United 
Kingdom  fell  from  49,907,000  pounds  in  1913  to  33,341,100  pounds 
last  year,  the  amount  going  to  Germany  being  17,534,900  pounds  as 
compared  with  29,474,900  pounds  in  1913 ;  while  the  exports  of  woolen 
yarns  fell  by  the  decline  in  trade  with  Germany  from  4,809,400 
pounds  in  1913  to  3,391.100  pounds  last  year.  Mohair  and  alpaca 
yarn  also  showed  a  decline  from  17,221,900  pounds  to  11,188,800 
pounds  in  the  same  period,  and  yarn  of  hair  or  wool  not  otherwise 
enumerated  fell  from  8,477,000  pounds  in  1913  to  5,555,100  pounds  in 
1914.  So  that  the  total  of  all  such  yarns  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  only  to  53,476,100  pounds  in  1914,  compared  with 
80,415,300  pounds  in  1913.  For  the  home  trade,  however,  the  Botany 
and  crossbred  spinners  have  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  activity  since 
the  middle  of  last  September. 

The  mule  spinners  were  quickly  able  to  secure  the  orders  that  had 
previously  gone  to  the  Continent,  and  for  the  hosiery  trade  a  big 
business  has  been  developed  for  cap-spun  yarns.  The  hosiery  trade 
at  Leicester  secured  large  army  orders  for  socks,  underwear,  gloves, 
scarfs,  body  pelts,  jerseys,  etc.,  which  have  resulted  in  much  benefit 
to  Bradford  spinners.  The  khaki  trade,  however,  has  been  the  most 
important,  and  since  last  September  cross-bred  spinners  have  been 
working  under  pressure.  The  great  demand  has  been  for  twofold 
24's  mixtures  for  khaki  warps,  made  from  crossbred  wool  ragging 
from  40's  to  56's  in  quality.  For  officers'  clothing  twofold  24's  mix- 
tures have  been  made  from  Botany  or  fine  crossbred  wool. 
Exports  of  Yarns  to  United  States. 

The  reduction  of  the  tariff  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  export  to 
the  United  States  from  this  district  of  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wool,  the  total  for  the  year  being  $1,239,610,  and  $532,437 
of  mohair  yarn,  as  compared  with  a  combined  total  of  $165,268  in 
1913.  The  embargo  seriously  interfered  with  these  shipments,  and 
several  yarn  merchants  in  Germany  formerly  shipped  37arns  from 
this  district  to  their  customers  in  the  United  States,  which  business 
ceased  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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The  exports  of  cotton  yarn  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $357,946,  as  compared  with  $277,757  in  1913.  The  great 
bulk  of  these  yarns  were  mercerized  and  fine  counts. 

The  exports  of  spun  silk  yarn,  which  is  produced  so  largely  in 
this  district,  fell  off,  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
invoiced  at  this  consulate  being  only  $645,570,  as  compared  with 
$895,832  in  1913.  Silk  noils  were  for  a  time  affected  by  the  embargo, 
as  they  are  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  cartridges, 
and  consequently  the  exports  to  the  United  States  showed  a  decrease 
for  the  year. 

Trade  in  Textile  Fabrics. 

The  Yorkshire  Observer,  summarizing  the  trade  done  during  last 
year  by  this  district  in  cloths,  or  the  piece  trade,  as  it  is  locally  called, 
said : 

Including  the  period  before  the  war,  the  trade  of  the  past  year  has  been  done 
mainly  in  plain  goods.  The  tentative  incursion  into  figures  that  was  made  a 
year  ago  ended  not  far  short  of  disastrously  for  most  who  were  concerned  in  it. 
Except  in  high-class  silks  figures  Avere  not  a  success  at  all,  and  certain  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  and  also  drapers,  are  left  with  stocks  that  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The  prevailing  taste  has  been  for  all-wool 
cloths  of  a  sergelike  character;  that  is,  fine  twills  with  a  plain  finish. 
Botanies  have  predominated,  although  the  fashionable  materials  have  been  ex- 
tensively copied  in  crossbreds  for  the  lower-class  trade.  Milled  finished  goods 
have  been  scarcely  in  demand  at  all  for  ladies'  dresses  and  costumes.  Navy 
blue  serges  and  coating  serges  were  a  big  trade  before  the  war,  and  since  the 
war  the  run  upon  them  has  been  enormous.  The  trade  in  gabardines  for 
cravenetting  has  also  been  exceedingly  good.  Cashmeres  have  fared  badly, 
and  since  the  war  many  cotton-warp  cashmeres  in  the  gray  have  been  dyed 
khaki  for  soldiers'  shirts. 

Again  fashion  has  been  against  mohairs,  which  have  only  been  wanted  in  the 
form  of  pernios  or  single  warp  (fabrics).  Artificial  silks  were  going  well  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  they  were  mainly  an  export  trade,  and  the  war 
dealt  them  a  blow  from  which  they  have  not  yet  recovered.  The  same  statements 
might  be  repeated  concerning  cotton  poplins  and  Venetians,  with  the  addition 
that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  seriously  depreciated  the  value  of  stocks. 
Recently,  however,  there  have  been  indications  that  the  Bradford  cotton  trade 
is  on  the  mend — at  any  rate,  it  has  got  over  the  period  of  absolute  paralysis. 
A  feature  worth  noting  in  connection  with  poplins  is  the  demand  for  large  fig- 
ures for  China.  Cotton  voiles  in  gabardine  weaves  have  met  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success. 

French  Competition  in  Dress  Goods. 

In  the  dress  goods  trade  there  has  long  been  a  great  rivalry  be- 
tween Roubaix  and  Bradford,  and,  indeed,  commencing  with  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  dyers'  strike  in  Bradford  in  the  early 
part  of  1913,  the  French  manufacturers  secured  an  opening  for  their 
productions,  with  which  Bradford  has  of  late  found  it  difficult  to 
compete.  The  extent  of  this  competition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1913  dress  goods  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
France  amounting  to  43,037,990  yards,  valued  at  approximately 
$17,000,000,  and  during  1914  to  35,234,824  yards,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $15,500,000.  The  fact  that  Roubaix  has  been  In  the  war  zone 
has  removed  this  competition,  and  not  only  has  Bradford  had  the 
home  market  entirely  to  itself,  but  it  also  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
securing  an  export  trade  in  dress  goods  in  France. 

The  Khaki  Trade — Woolen  and  Worsted  Tissues. 

As  to  the  khaki  trade,  the  huge  orders  for  army  cloths  have  been 
mentioned.     So  greatly  has  this  taxed  the  resources  of  the  whole 
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district  that  the  regulations  under  the  factory  acts  were  relaxed 
in  order  to  allow  women  and  young  people  to  work  overtime.  Fur- 
thermore, the  services  of  some  of  the  Belgian  refugees  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  textiles  were  also  utilized,  and  also  some  weavers  were 
imported  from  Lancashire. 

In  regard  to  the  export  trade,  the  market  in  the  United  States  has 
offered  the  best  opportunities,  oAving  to  the  new  tariff.  The  embargo 
for  a  while  seriously  interfered  with  shipments,  but  another  hin- 
drance to  the  placing  of  business  has  been  the  difficulty,  or  at  least 
the  fear,  of  not  securing  prompt  deliveries,  owing  to  so  many  khaki 
contracts.  Nevertheless,  the  increase  in  shipments  from  this  district 
has  been  marked.  Cloths  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool  (worsteds 
and  woolens)  invoiced  for  the  United  States  amounted  to  $3,038,798, 
while  in  1913  the  total  was  $838,143.  Wool  dress  goods,  coat  linings, 
etc.,  reached  the  still  larger  figure  of  $5,021,751,  as  against  $2,142,485 
the  previous  year.  Mohair  fabrics  amounted  to  $1,400,443,  and 
mohair  plushes  and  pile  fabrics  to  $130,140.  Taking  all  the  wool  and 
mohair  fabrics  shipped  to  the  United  States  last  year,  the  total  was 
$10,381,893,  as  compared  with  $4,577,394  in  1913.  Owing  to  the  new 
system  of  classification  of  merchandise,  it  is  more  difficult  than  usual 
to  compare  statistics,  but  the  above  are  careful  calculations. 

According  to  the  latest  available  statistics  for  the  United  King- 
dom, the  total  exports  of  woolen  tissues  to  the  United  States  amounted 
in  1914  to  8,218,700  yards,  valued  at  $0,458,410,  while  in  1913  the 
figures  were  2,189,800  yards,  valued  at  $2,350,140.  While  the  total 
exports  of  worsted  tissues  (which  include  dress  goods,  coatings,  shoe- 
top  cloths,  linings,  etc.)  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  1914  to 
32,790,100  yards,  valued  at  $10,435,153,  as  compared  with  9,218,400 
yards,  valued  at  $2,022,302  in  1913. 

The  lining  trade  has  suffered  by  the  war.  The  American  demand 
was  evidently  greatly  curtailed,  though  a  fair  business  was  done  in 
luster  linings  and  also  in  cotton  linings,  mostly  Venetians.  The 
home  trade  was,  however,  poor,  since  owing  to  the  great  production 
of  uniforms  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  men's  ordinary 
clothing  in  which  linings  are  used. 

Trade  With  Canada,  Australia,  Japan,  Etc. 

The  Canadian  trade  is  said  to  have  been  poor  all  the  year.  The 
Australian  trade  has  been  fairly  good.  South  Africa  has  been  a 
poor  market,  as  has  also  been  China.  Trade  with  Japan  in  piece 
goods  is  said  to  have  fallen  off,  partly  because  Japan  is  becoming 
more  able  to  supply  its  own  needs  and  prices  in  England  are  prac- 
tically prohibitive  for  the  class  of  goods  that  Japan  buys.  In  South 
America  it  is  said  that  trade  was  bad  before  the  war,  and  since  then 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  remittance  has  been  very  great. 
Large  Demands  for  Bunting — The  Carpet  Trade. 

The  bunting  trade  received  a  great  stimulus  by  the  large  require- 
ments of  the  army  and  navy  and  also  for  national  flags  for  general 
use.  It  is  reported  that  since  the  war  began  Bradford  has  supplied 
about  2,000,000  j^ards  of  material  for  flags.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
wool  is  a  serious  matter  for  bunting  manufacturers,  as  is  also  the 
scarcity  of  dyes;  but  a  big  business  is  expected,  particularly  when 
peace  comes. 
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In  regard  to  carpets,  trade  lias  not  been  good,  as  they  are  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  Exports  to  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, increased  from  $93,324  in  1913  to  $321,205  in  1914.  One  large 
firm  in  Halifax  reports  that  immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war  they  were  faced  with  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  new  orders, 
followed  by  a  large  cancellation  of  orders  already  on  their  books  or 
in  the  course  of  manufacture. 

The  Iron  and  Engineering  Trades. 

The  Bradford  engineering  firms  generally  experienced  a  good 
year,  in  several -cases  extensions  of  works  being  made.  Many  of  the 
shops  have  been,  and  are  still,  very  busy  on  orders  for  the  Admiralty 
and  the  War  Office.  Indeed,  more  men  are  now  employed  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  but  skilled  labor,  on  account  of  calling 
up  the  naval  and  military  reservists  and  the  enlistments,  is  somewhat 
scarce.  The  prospects  for  the  future  are  said  to  be  good,  and  a 
great  increase  of  business  is  looked  forward  to  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

One  local  firm  has  recently  entered  on  the  Diesel  oil  engine  business 
and  has  secured  orders  in  this  country  and  from  abroad.  Another 
firm  is  now  manufacturing  steel  road  wheels  for  heavy  motor 
vehicles,  the  supplies  of  which  have  in  the  past  come  practically  all 
from  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Large  contracts  have 
been  secured  also  by  another  firm  for  machinery  for  by-product 
plant  in  connection  with  the  latest  form  of  coke  ovens  now  being 
extensively  used  at  collieries,  this  trade  having  been  practically  in 
German  hands  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  Machine  tools  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  armaments  have  also  been  an  important  item. 
Business  with  lighting  engineers,  particularly  those  manufacturing 
requisites  for  street  lighting,  have  been  depressed,  as  the  precau- 
tionary restrictions  on  outside  illumination  have  seriously  affected 
their  business. 

Machinery  and  Other  Trades  in  the  Neighboring  Cities. 

In  Halifax  (8  miles  distant,  with  a  population  of  over  100,000) 
the  engineering  trade,  owing  to  the  war,  has  had  a  boom  such  as  it 
has  never  experienced.  The  machine-tool  makers  are  working  at 
full  pressure  and  overtime  is  general.  The  tools  chiefly  called  for 
are  said  to  be  lathes  from  8  to  12  inches  for  turning  shells,  and  drills 
and  planers  for  making  gun  carriages  and  for  finishing  armor  plate. 
The  makers  of  woodworking  machinery  have  also  been  very  busy. 
The  wire-drawing  trade  has  also  been  benefited  by  Government 
orders  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

In  Keighley  (9  miles  distant,  with  a  population  of  over  40,000) 
the  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  had  a  difficult  year;  trade 
was  not  good  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  during  the  summer 
labor  strikes  interfered  with  production,  and  since  the  war  the  only 
trade  has  been  the  manufacture  of  machinery  to  spin  khaki  yarn. 
Shipments  of  textile  machinery  to  the  United  States  have  fallen  off 
steadily  for  several  years  past.  Last  year  the  total  declared  value  of 
such  exports  was  $255,408,  while  in  1909  and  1910  the  figures  were 
over  $1,000,000.  The  manufacture  of  laundry  machinery,  for  the 
rollers  of  which  large  quantities  of  American  wood  are  used,  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  industry. 
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At  Cleckheaton,  or  Spenborough,  as  the  enlarged  township  is  now 
called  (G  miles  distant,  with  a  population  of  over  32,000),  the  engi- 
neering and  machine-making  industries  have  been  busy,  especially 
on  Government  orders  for  machine  tools  and  woodworking  ma- 
chinery. The  wire  trade  for  making  wire  rope  was  good  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year,  but  later  conditions  were  not  satis- 
factory until  large  Government  orders  were  received  for  galvanized 
wire.  Card  clothing  for  textile  machinery  is  also  an  important  local 
industry. 

At  Otley  (12  miles  distant,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000) 
the  printing-machine  trade  opened  promising,  but  owing  to  the 
loss  of  continental  orders  and  the  difficulty  of  making  shipments, 
business  fell  off  considerably.  Consequently  many  of  the  workmen 
have  either  enlisted  or  have  migrated  to  places  where  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  supplies  offers  employment. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Bradford. 

The  building  trade  in  Bradford  was  less  brisk  last  year  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  at  present  conditions  are  not  promising, 
though  the  boom  in  the  textile  trade,  if  it  continues,  may  encourage 
the  erection  of  new  mills.  The  price  of  timber  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced 20  to  30  per  cent  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  use  of  ferroconcrete  appears  to  be  developing,  though  stone 
facings  are  generally  adopted.  Terra  cotta  is  also  becoming  more 
used,  a  theater,  a  concert  or  moving-picture  house,  and  a  large  ware- 
house, all  in  the  city  limits,  having  recently  been  finished  with  that 
facing  material. 

The  opportunity  for  American  firms  to  participate  in  any  of  the 
local  building  operations  is  practically  conditioned  on  local  repre- 
sentatives being  located  in  this  country,  as  all  notices  of  contracts 
or  tenders  for  the  supply  of  material  or  fittings  give  such  short  notice 
as  to  preclude  any  bids  from  firms  in  the  United  States.  If  firms 
interested  in  such  matters  would  notify  American  consular  officers 
of  their  representatives  in  this  country,  they  could  be  notified  of  any 
preliminary  particulars. 

American  Goods  in  Bradford. 

Statistics  as  to  the  imports  of  American  goods  into  this  district 
are  not  obtainable,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  goods  are  steadily  in- 
creasing in  quantity  and  variety. 

American  automobiles  are  popular,  and  the  recent  advance  in  the 
price  of  all  English  cars  gives  increased  opportunity  for  American 
makes,  including  trucks  and  fittings. 

The  importation  of  American  pianos  is  on  the  increase,  but  the 
high  freight  rates  and  the  war-risk  insurance  premiums  are  great 
obstacles.  One  large  local  dealer  reports  that  the  American  pianos 
now  being  received  are  giving  every  satisfaction. 

There  has  been  a  greater  demand  than  usual  for  American  office 
furniture  and  supplies,  which  is  in  part  due  to  the  prosperous  state 
of  firms  engaged  on  Government  contracts.  The  great  trouble,  how- 
ever, is  for  dealers  to  get  delivery  of  stock  ordered  by  them. 

American  hardware  is  in  good  demand.  One  new  line  that  this 
office  helped  to  introduce  is  kitchen  cabinets.  A  local  firm  obtained 
the  agency  from  the  manufacturers  and  reports  that  sales  are  satis- 
factory, inquiries  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  importation  of  American  watches,  alarm  clocks,  and  timepieces 
continues  to  increase,  the  closing  of  continental  sources  of  supplies 
having  caused  dealers  to  place  larger  orders  for  American  goods. 
There  is  at  present  a  good  opening  for  the  better  class  striking  clocks, 
including  one  gong  up  to  full  quarter,  ting  tong,  two-train  move- 
ment, and  full  chime  five  and  nine  gongs. 

The  sale  of  American  textile  machinery  has  benefited  by  the  large 
Government  orders  for  khaki  in  this  district. 

Cotton-seed  hard  soap,  which  is  used  in  large  quantities  for  wool 
scouring,  continues  in  good  demand,  the  kind  most  in  demand  being 
that  containing  41  per  cent  fatty  acids.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
shipping  facilities  is,  however,  hindering  trade. 

American  Electrical  Appliances  and  Snooks. 

Electrical  appliances  (cookers,  radiators,  con  vectors,  irons,  fans, 
vacuum  cleaners,  etc.)  of  American  make  are  being  obtained  in  larger 
quantities.  Unfortunately  a  proposed  local  electrical  exhibition 
which  would  have  afforded  American  firms  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  show  their  goods  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  war. 

In  regard  to  American  shooks,  the  increased  exports  of  textiles 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States  led  to  much  greater  quantities 
being  used  last  year.  In  fact,  the  imports  of  spruce  wood  used  for 
this  purpose  amounted  to  over  2,000,000  feet  in  1911  as  compared 
with  slightly  over  700,000  feet  in  1913.  The  trade  is,  however,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  firms,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  opportunity 
for  further  development. 

Utilization  of  American  Trade  Journals — Trade  Inquiries. 

The  supply  at  this  consulate  of  American  trade  journals  and  other 
publications  has,  through  the  kindness  of  many  American  publishers, 
been  well  kept  up,  and  they  are  not  only  utilized  for  answering  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  American  goods  but  also  whenever  possible  cir- 
culated among  firms  likely  to  be  interested. 

The  number  of  trade  inquiries  from  the  United  States  was  not  so 
large  last  year  as  in  previous  years.  It  is  regretted  that  American 
firms  do  not  notify  the  consulate  as  to  the  results  which  accrue 
through  information  given  them.  Such  information  would  not  only 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  consulate  but  also  enable  it  to  refer  in- 
quirers for  certain  American  goods  to  the  local  firms  who  are  hand- 
ling them. 

Exports  for  United  States. 

The  articles  and  their  value  invoiced  at  the  Bradford  consulate  for 
the  United  States  for  the  past  two  years  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Abrasive  materials:  Emery, 

$1, 824 

1,703 

1,705 
3,409 

111 

277 
46 

Candles 

$238 

$233 

manufactures  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.: 
Acid,  formic...'. 

Animals: 

212 

Horses 

Antimony,  compounds  of 
Colors  and  dyes 

2,250 

4,364 

766 

2,754 

13, 97(5 

All  other,  for  breeding 

S6,521 

purposes 

570 

Birds 

2,592 
224 

Artworks,  n.  e.  s.: 

Starch 

Etchings  and  engravings. 

Stearin 

258 

Paintings  in  oil  or  water 
colors  

165 
135 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

8,212 

277,757 

7,098 
357,946 

Brushes 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Cotton,    manufactures   of — 

$2,094,963 
33, 791 

82,793,676 

13,897 

4,154 
1,062 

20,972 

386 

11,484 

224, 797 

1,753 
249 

4,113 

2,078 

3,472 

9 

72,587 

1,975 

16,525 

7,864 

408,571 

535 

1,664 

342, 828 

352 

58,044 

255, 408 
2,423 

345,787 

2,172 

2,045 
36,256 
17,957 

1,411 

227,635 

645,570 

86,054 
31,345 

Silk,  artificial  or  imitation, 

16. 847 

Cloth               

Starch,  soluble 

224 

Tapestries,  and  ot  beriac- 
quard  figured   uphol- 

Sugar  candy  and  confection- 

$10, 109 

5,979 
17,703 

AU  other  jacquard   fig- 
ured manufactures  of 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the 
camel,  goat,  etc.: 
Wool 

10 

3,8.56,370 

232,174 

■    231,607 

454 
12S, 940 

12,499 

373 

18,362 
1,320 

8, 368 

204 

9,064,024 

Belting  for  machinery... 

Hair  of  the  angora  goat, 
alpaca,  etc., not  on  the 

335,373 

All  other  manufactures 
wholly  or  in  chief  value 

Manufactures  of— 

Rags,  noils,  shoddy, 
waste — 
Noils,  carbon- 
ized or  other. . . 

Fibers,  manufactures  of: 
Thread  (flax) 

I    435, 610 
I            374 

933 

Burlaps,   plain    woven. 

Shoddies 

I     112, 486 

Wool  advanced  beyond 
washed  or  scoured  con- 

Hemp,  manufactures  of. . 

3,149 

1,041 

1,762 
63, 137 

219 

20, 185 

Tops— 

Wool 

1,S14,632 

Hair  and  manufactures  of: 
Animal,  other  than  horse. 

Made  from    the 
hair  of  the  an- 

15,280 

Raw,  Asiatic 

Roving 

16,852 

Manufactures  of, 
other  than   nets 

Yarns — 

Made  wholly  or 
in  chief  value 
of  wool 

Made  of  the  hair 
of  the  angora 

165, 26S 

Hide?  and  skins,  sheepskins, 

195,418 
3,336 
2,057 

■    290,825 

/ 1,239,  (',1(1 
\    532,437 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Blankets,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief 

744 

Wire- 
Round  iron  or  steel. . 

Carpets  and  carpet- 
ing   

93,324 
S3S, 143 

321,205 

Cloths,  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  wool. 

Cloth,  made  from  the 
hair  of  the  angora 

All  other  wire,  n.  e.  s 

Manufactures   of   above 

3,638,798 

1, 466, 443 

50, 479 
[    222, 41S 
\        2, 434 

,    190,466 

(<0 

Cloth  made  in  chief 

62, 634 

and  parts  of— 
Printing  presses 
All  other  machinery. 

Dressgoods,  women's 
and  children's,  coat 
linings,     i  tali  an 

2, 142, 485 
M 

i, 021, 751 

Hand-sewing 

Leather  and  tanned  skins- 
Belling  leather 

Flannels,  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of 
wool,  valued  over 
50  cents  per  pound . 

Plushes,  velvets, and 
other  pile  fabrics, 
made  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  wool 

Plushes  and  other 
pile  fabrics,  made 
from    the   hair  of 
the  angora  goat, etc. 

Tress  cloth,  of  cam- 
el's   hair,    for   oil 

5,781 

Split  leather- 

20,9S5 

Upper  leather,  dressed.. 
All  other  leather,  n.  e.  s. . 
Manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s.. 

130,146 

Oils,  vegetable,  fit  only  for 

Paper  stock  waste  bagging... 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of. . 

142,075 

21,617 

1,221 

266, 859 

895,832 
74,347 
10, 083 

18,350 

Belting 

273 

All  other  manufactures 
wholly    or   in   chief 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

16,555 

Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk 

All  other  articles 

2,208 

1,184 

yarn,  in  the  gray 

Total 

12,616,805 

30,358,795 

"Iucludod  under  carpets  and  rugs, 
i  Included  under  dress  goods. 


<■  Included  under  cloths  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool. 


The  articles  invoiced  for  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1914  were 
valued  at  $8,30G  compared  with  $13,114  for  1913.  These  were  prin- 
cipally wool  noils,  fancy  woven  woolens,  etc.  The  exports  to  Hawaii 
during  last  year  were  valued  at  $4,275  made  up  principally  of  cloth. 
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